RONALD FIRBANK
than ever a recluse: it had deprived him of all outside interests,
until finally ennui forced him to write the book about which he
had talked for so many years. These volumes were, therefore,
far more truly than any others in the English language, the
product of the conflict. He was in the best, the least boring,
sense a " war writer ".
Very seldom, then, would he go out, except occasionally,
and rather unexpectedly, for a bicycle ride. Or again, he
might journey up to London to call on his publisher or solicitor.
Firbank occupied charming rooms opposite Magdalen Tower,
and we were to see there now for the first time that small
collection of objets d'art from which he was never parted, and
which we were to see so often, in so many different settings.
With these few chosen belongings he standardised each tem-
porary home, whether it was a tent in the desert, a palace in
Portugal,1 a furnished flat in London, an old house in Con-
stantinople or rooms at Oxford. In every country they pro-
vided a sufficiently personal setting for him and spread over
his dwelling-place an indefinable but luxurious atmosphere.
Chief among these objects were two drawings by Downman, a
bronze bull (would it be Greek or Renaissance?), a Felicien
Rops drawing, a pencil portrait of Firbank by Albert Ruther-
ston, a little green-bronze Egyptian figure of some bearded god
or Pharaoh, standing rigidly above a miniature marble pedestal,
all the latest novels, a number of the silliest illustrated weekly
papers (which provided him with a constant source of amuse-
ment), several of his own published books and manuscripts
bound in white vellum, a photograph of his mother wearing
court dress, mounted in a large silver frame, elaborate ink-
pots, coloured quill-pens, a vast tortoiseshell crucifix, and
cubes of those large, blue, rectangular postcards upon which
it was his habit to write. To this collection he subsequently
added a fine drawing of himself by Augustus John. There
was always, too, a palm-tree near him, and in some way the
author's personality was able to translate it back into a tropical
and interesting plant, so that here it lacked that withered,
1 One year, he rented a palace at Gintra in which William Beckford once lived;
a house I have often seen.
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